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REPORT. 


THE School Committee of Cambridge render thanks to 
Almighty God, and congratulate their fellow-citizens, in view 
of the present unusual prosperity of the schools. Having just 
completed an extensive examination, occupying nearly two 
whole weeks, they are prepared to say, that in no former 
year, to the best of their knowledge, has the improvement 
been so great; nor has the condition of the schools generally, 
at any time, been so satisfactory. In consequence of the 
organization of new schools, arrangements for their accommo- 
dation, &c., the labors of the Committee have been unusually 
arduous ; while their number fora large part of the year has 
been uncommonly small. In the spring of 1845, the town 
elected but nine upon this Board, instead of ten, as in the two 
preceding years. Soon after his election, Mr. Philemon R. 
Russell, of the north village in Ward I., removed to Somer- 
ville, and consequently could no longer discharge the duties 
of his office in Cambridge. In the course of the year, Rev. 
Mr. Willis, of Ward II., whose kindness, wisdom, and dignity 
of character secured to him the esteem and confidence of his 
colleagues during two or three years’ connection with the 
Board, also removed from town. Your Committee were thus 
reduced to seven, a number of persons no more than ade- 
quate, under ordinary circumstances, — being all of them en- 
gaged in other employments, — to an efficient performance of 
the various labors which the oversight of so large a system of 
schools requires. But, notwithstanding the uncommon ardu- 
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ousness of their duties, they flatter themselves that the con- 
dition of the schools. will show that these duties have been 
discharged with faithfulness and success. 

There were, in May last, Two THOUSAND EIGHT HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTY-EIGHT children in Cambridge between the 
ages of four and sixteen. The persons who took the census 
were directed to inquire how many of these children were in 
the public schools ; how many were in private schools in this 
town; how many go out of town to school; how many do 
not attend school at all; and also, as far as possible, to 
ascertain the reasons why those not attending any school were 
deprived of their privilege. 

By these inquiries important facts were elicited. 

The whole number of children entitled to instruction was as 
follows : — 


Ward I. 520 
<¢ ols 1,344 
LET. 994 

Total, 2,858 


Of these there were in 


Ward I. 
In the public schools, 361 
In private schools, 90 
In schools out of town, 9 
Not attending any school, 60 
520 

Ward II. 
In the public schools, 1,166 
In private schools, 63 
In schools out of town, 4 
Not attending any school, 111 
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Ward III. 
In the public schools, 624 
In private schools, 91 
In schools out of town, 31 
Not attending any school, 248 


994. 


It was ascertained, that, of the 111 children in Ward IL. not 
attending any school, the larger part were nearly sixteen years of 
age, and had left school, or were just over four years of age, 
and had not commenced their education. One cause of non- 
attendance may be found.in the insufficient accommodations for 
the smaller children in this Ward. ‘There being no Alphabet 
School in the northwestern. section of the Ward, and the 
school of this grade in Franklin Street being so crowded in 
summer that no additions could be received, many parents have 
been compelled to educate their children for the Primary 
Schools at home. A new Alphabet School would. probably 
diminish the number of absentees to perhaps 50 or 60. This 
number, including the sick, disabled, &c., as it does, together 
with those who have prematurely left school, and some who, 
though attending in winter, were engaged in other employ- 
ments when the census was taken, justifies the agreeable infer- 
ence, that nearly all the youthful population of Ward II. are, 
or will be as soon as accommodations are provided, receiv- 
ing an education in the schools. It is also well known, that 
many of the children attending private schools have been com- 
pelled to this resort by want of accommodations in the public 
schools. We may safely presume, then, that the children of 
this Ward, with rare exceptions, will soon be found connected 
with the public schools. 

Of the 248 children in Ward IIT. not attending school, it 
appears from the census, that a large proportion of them 
are connected with the glass-works, or other manufacturing, es- 
tablishments. This is both a pleasing and an appalling fact, — 
pleasing as it shows the interest which the inhabitants of that 
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Ward generally take in their schools, — appalling as it shows 
that a large number of children, living in the midst of an enlight- 
ened community, are denied the birthright of a good education. 

Since the census was taken in May, the Committee have as- 
certained, however, that several of the children employed in 
the glass-houses at that time had attended school a portion of 
the previous year. Out of 29 boys in the New England glass- 
house, there is evidence that 10 had attended, and perhaps 
some of the remainder. Of 21 boys between 12 and 16 years of 
age, in the other glass establishment, the larger portion had at- 
tended school more or less, at some former period. But in 
this Ward, there are unquestionably many children, chiefly of 
foreign descent, who have never attended school, — and are 
probably neither able to read nor write. 

In Ward I., out of 520 children, all but 60 are in private or 
public schools. 

The whole number attending private schools in town is 244 

In schools out of town, : . 44 

Not in attendance anywhere on the 1st of My 1845,. 419 

From the well vouched fact, that in May, 1845, there were 
419 children belonging to Cambridge not connected with any 
school, public or private, in town or out, not even as occasion- 
al attendants, it appears, that, after all the exceptions and quali- 
fications which have been made to the general statement of non- 
attendance, a large number of children are growing up with 
very little education, and some even in total ignorance. 

The Commonwealth has provided a remedy for this evil in 
part, to which all persons interested would do well to give at- 
tention. By an act passed April 16, 1836, it is required that 
no person shall employ a child under the age of 15 in any manu- 
facturing establishment, unless such child shall have attended 
school at least three months during the preceding year, under 
forfeiture of $50 for each offence. See Sup. to Rev. Stat., 
page 10, chap. 245. Byan act passed April 13, 1838, it is re- 
quired as evidence, that a child employed as before mentioned 
has attended school according to the statute of April, 1836, that 
the person employing such child shall ‘* obtain and preserve a 
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certificate, signed by the instructer of the school where such 
child attended, at least three months of the twelve months next 
preceding, as in said act is provided, that such child has receiv- 
ed the instruction in said act intended to be received ; the truth 
of which certificate shall be sworn to by the said instructer, be- 
fore some justice of the peace for the county where such in- 
structer resides ; and upon said certificate shall also be certified 
the fact of such oath or affirmation by said justice.”? Sup. Rev. 
Stat., page 74, chap. 107. By a statute of March 3, 1846, it 
is made the duty of the School Committee to prosecute all 
breaches of the aforesaid acts. Sup. Rev. Stat., page 229, 
chap. 60. It is hoped that these statutes will hereafter be 
properly observed. 

There has been a great improvement in the general attend- 
ance upon the schools within a few past years. 

In 1839, the returns were as follows : — 


Whole In public In private N i ee 
number. schools. schools. any school. 
Ward I. 515 250 144 120 
cade $ & 798 437 235 126 


PPE: 702 


Of Ward III., where the proportion attending public schools 
was probably smallest, the whole number entitled to instruction 
is the only statistical fact recorded. But allowing 351 for the 
number in actual attendance, we have for that year, out of 
2,015, only 1,038 in the public schools. 

In May, 1845, out of 2,858 children entitled to instruction, 
2,151 were in the public schools. Of these there were in 


Ward I. 361 
cee Te 66 
sc TTT. 624 


There are now in town 843 children more than there were 
in 1839. Of this increase, 5 are in Ward I., 546, in Ward 
II., and 292, in Ward III. 

In 1841, the whole number of children returned was 2280, 
making an average increase for the two preceding years of 
1323 a year. 
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In 1842, the return was 2,340, making an increase of 60 
children for that year. Of these, only 1,625 attended the pub- 
lic schools. 

In 1843, the return was 2,648. 


Ward I. 540 
TT. 1,168 
se TIT. 940 


This gives an increase for that year, if the census was cor- 
rectly taken, of 308, or an average increase for the four pre- 
ceding years of 1584 children, annually. During this period, 
Ward I. gained 25, Ward II., 370, Ward III., 238 ; total 
gain for the whole town in four years, 633. Out of 2,648 child- 
ren, 1,918 were in the public schools. 

In 1844, the returns were as follows : — 


Ward I. 470 
co Ik 1,198 
eer TTT. 951 

2,619 


This gives in Ward I. a loss of 70 children in one year, in 
Ward II. a gain of 30, and in Ward III. a gain of 11. The 
School Committee, in their report of last year, expressed an 
opinion, which they would now repeat, that the return, as re- 
spects the First Ward, must be incorrect. 

The census for 1845 has already been given. It was taken, 
the Committee believe, with unusual care, and may be relied 
upon with more than common confidence. According to this 
return, Ward I. has 50 children more than in 1844, and 20 
less than in 1843. Its present number is 520. 

Ward II. has 146 more than in 1844, and 176 more than in 
1848. “Ward IIT. has 43 more than in 1844, and 54 more 
than in 1843. 

Of the children actually connected with the schools when 
this census was taken, it will be seen that Ward III. has only 98 
less than double the number in Ward I., and that Ward IJ. has 
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181 more than both the other Wards. It must be remember- 
ed, however, that one of the principal schools in Ward I. has 
20 or 30 less scholars, for reasons which will be given by and 
by, than it has had at some former periods, and may probably 
have again before the close of the current year. 

These facts in respect to the number of scholars in the dif- 
ferent sections of the town attending school in May, 1845, were 
gathered from personal inquiry of "eben by those who took 
the census. 

As it is difficult to collect such statistics, and as accuracy 
is of the greatest importance to a just apportionment of expen- 
ditures for education, in the different sections of the town, our 
fellow-citizens, and especially our successors in the oversight of 
the schools, may find their labors lightened by a detailed pre- 
sentation of numbers, as just collected from ‘the registers and 
from the late examinations. 

There are in the whole town 30 schools, and 37 teachers and 
assistant teachers. Of these, 7 schools and 8 teachers are in 
Ward I.; 14 schools and 19 teachers, in Ward II.; 9 schools 
and 10 teachers, in Ward ITI. 

The following tables will give the grade of schools, the sala- 
ries for instruction at present rates, the whole number of schol- 
ars belonging to each school at the time of the examination, the 
average daily attendance for three or four preceding weeks, and 
the number found present by actual count at the examination. 


Ward I. 
Salaries. Whole No. Average. Present. 
High School, # 800 30 24 >» 26 
Washington Grammar, 700 63 48 53 
Washington Middle, 250 ao 450 88 73 80 
Assistant, 200 

Auburn Primary, 225 61 47 56 
Auburn Alphabet, 200 48 35 30 
North District, Master’s, 600 48 41 45 
North Mixed Primary, 225 53 42 41 

# 3,200 391 310 331 
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Ward I]. 


Hich School, Mast omens Whole No. Average. Present. 
i ool, Ma 
Aer, ' us ee AB BUOU. ' 38 af Zo 
Harvard Grammar, Master, 700 

First Assistant, 250 > 1100 15] 125 130 * 

Second Assistant, 150 
Mason Grammar, M 

octet bh shirt aio MED idhOP BP 36 
Harvard Middle School, 250 57 48 44 
Town-House Middle, © 250 54 42) af 
Mason Middle, 250 oo wo! 49 
Franklin Middle, 250 71 55 58 
Dana Hill Primary, Mix., 225 40 33 37 

roadw 
i pelibe tn mb Hq? en WOR Ps if 
Franklin Primary, 225 86 74 84 
Harvard Primary, 225 61 51 51 
Franklin Alphabet, 225 77. —- 60 67 
Boardman Alphabet, 225 67 57 42 
Bridge Primary, Mixed, 225 50 37 36 

§ 5,775 1,050 843 . 863 
Ward III. 
High and Gram. School, 
800 

Maen 2) 1 $80 Propo rt gtbe 6 
Putnam Grammar, 700 70 53 57 
Thorndike Middle, ~ 250 61 46 53 
Putnam Middle, 250 53 40 48 
Otis Middle, 250 62... 46 47 
Otis Primary, 225 61 45 55 
West Primary, 225 70 48 55 
Thorndike Alphabet, 225 114 9 57 58 
North Alphabet, 225 66 56 56 

$ 3,400 691 496 510 


* Since the commencement of the present term, this school has had 175 
scholars, 2] more than there are seats. 


¢ 
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It appears from these tables that the whole number of schol- 
ars, in all the schools of the town, was 19 less in February, 
1846, than in the preceding May, when the census was taken. 
This disparity may be apportioned among the three Wards as 
follows. In Ward I. there are 30 more than in May. This. 
increase arises from the large number of winter scholars, espe- 
cially in the north village, who do not attend in the summer. 
In Ward II. there are 116 less than in May. The decrease is 
chiefly in the Alphabet Schools. One of them, now enrolling 
but 77 names, had 120 in summer, and the other has diminished 
in similar proportion. In Ward III. there are 67 more at this 
time than were connected with these schools in May. Al- 
though there has been a falling off in the number of Alphabet 
scholars in this Ward during the winter, the number of winter 
scholars among the larger children, especially among the lads, 
has greatly increased. ‘This fact goes to corroborate the fore- 
going statement, that a considerable number out of the 248 not 
connected with any school in May had attended during a por- 
tion of the preceding year. 

It appears also that Ward II. has in the schools, at present, 
32 less than half the whole number of scholars in town, 37 more 
than half the average attendance, and 22 more than half the 
whole number present at the examinations. Or, taking the 
average of the summer and winter whole numbers, Ward II. 
has 1064 more than both the other Wards. 

Ward III. also has only 91 less than twice the whole number 
of Ward I. SButthe average attendance is proportionally much 
greater in Ward I. than in Ward ITI. 

There are many valuable details concerning the condition of 
the schools which cannot be presented in any report of mod- 
erate dimensions. We propose, however, for the assistance 
of our successors, for the information of parents, and to furnish 
that healthful stimulus which results from comparison, to give _ 
‘the average age of each first class in all the schools in the town. 
We select arithmetic as being, all things considered, as good a 
test of scolarship as any other one branch. When there are 
one or two scholars very much older than the rest of the class, 
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as sometimes happens, they have been left out in the enumera- 
tion. 


Hieu ScHoots. 


Scholarsin Average Age. Number 
First Class. Years. Months. Promoted. 


Ward J. High School, 9 14 4 
avi Kt Baiada eu 23 10. ae 
rohit 11 i ee 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
‘¢ I. ‘Washington Gram., 18 13 3 13 
North Gram. Mixed, . 
‘¢ JJ. Harvard Grammar, 18. 1QR65.8 4 
Mason Grammar, 23 13°"? 16 
* JIT. Putnam Grammar,t 23 $1 -Qac7 
MippLe ScHoo.s. 
‘¢ I. Washington Middle, 13 10. 6 14 
‘¢ II. Harvard Middle, oH 9 10 8 
Town-House Middle, 7 1B leit 4 
Franklin Middle, 16 94 F138 6 
Mason Middle, 10 110i ‘et 2 
*¢ TIT. Otis Middle, 8 LD) iainah 2 
Putnam Middle, 19 9 10 2 
Thorndike Middle, 16 9 dl 
PRIMARY ScHOOLs. 
6¢ I. Auburn Primary, 10 fd i 
‘¢ II. Harvard Primary, 16 cS 17 
Franklin Primary, 20 per 18 
Broadway Primary, 15 8 ll 14 
‘¢ III. Otis Primary, 11 oe 
Kast Primary, 15 9." a> 7 


* Reference is here had to the first class of High School pupils in the High 
and Grammar School of this Ward. 

t This is a new School, and the children are all in the early stages of their 
education. 
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Mixep Primary. 


Scholarsin Average Age. Number 
First Class. . Years. Months. Promoted. 


‘* I. North Mixed, 16 9 9 
*¢ II. Dana Hill Mixed, 3 10 } 
Bridge Mixed, 9 9 9 2 
ALPHABET. 
*¢ I. Auburn Alphabet, 7 6 11 
¢ II. Franklin Alphabet, 9 6 
Boardman Alphabet, 14 8 7 
‘¢ III. North Alphabet,* 7 
Thorndike Alphabet,* 7 


These statistics, while they prepare the way for important 
comparisons hereafter, affording a valuable stimulus to progress, 
are not to be taken in all cases as indicative of the skill and 
faithfulness of teachers. Some teachers have had the charge 
of their schools a much shorter time than others. SSome schools, 
owing to irregularity of attendance and the character of the 
pupils, especially where a large proportion are of foreign de- 
scent, are necessarily more backward than others. Some first 
classes are not so good comparatively as an average of the young- 
er scholars ; and some who do not excel in the branch selected 
might sustain a more favorable comparison in some other studies. 
But if any Committee will hereafter take the trouble to carry out 
this comparison through all ‘branches and classes, making the 
proper qualifications, teachers, pupils, and all interested will see 
more distinctly what can be reasonably. required in any given 
case. 

We feel it important to urge the children along as fast as a 
regard to thoroughness, health, and well proportioned progress 


* The ages in these Schools could not be accurately ascertained. Many of 
the children did not know their age, and some of them did not know whether 
they had ever had a birthday. It is hoped that the ages of all the children will 
be discovered and be enrolled with their names on the new registers. If exact 
dates cannot be procured from parents, or from, the town records, or in any 
other way, an approximation had better be attempted now, than the age left 
entirely for conjecture in future years. 
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will allow, as otherwise many of them will never go through 
or even reach the Grammar Schools, and very few will be able 
to enjoy the privileges of High School instruction. 

Several new schools have been organized during the year. 
In the north village of Ward I., the upper story of the school- 
house has been finished and fitted up with chairs, blackboards, 
&c., and the Master’s School, which, at the commencement of 
the year, contained more children than seats, has been divided 
into a Mixed Grammar School, and a Mixed Primary School, 
of about 50 scholars each. Inthe centre of Ward I., one of the 
recitation-rooms of the Auburn Schoolhouse has been furnished 
with seats, and a small Alphabet School opened in it. ‘These 
children need better accommodations. They mutually disturb 
and are disturbed by the Primary School upon the same story, 
having only a thin board partition between them. It is feared 
that they will suffer in health, as well as in their education, 
unless more generous arrangements are made for their comfort. 

In the Second Ward, a new school, consisting of about 40 
small children, has been opened near Dana Hill. The Com- 
mittee procured an apartment ina dwellinghouse, and furnished 
it for the use of the school. ‘The room is small and incon- 
venient, and will allow of no addition to the present number of 
scholars. It seems necessary that measures should be taken 
as soon as may be for building a small house in the vicinity of 
Cross Street, of size sufficient to accommodate at least 70 
children. : 

A Middle School has also been formed in Harvard Street, 
and, with the consent of the Selectmen, the upper room in the 
‘Town-House has been repaired and furnished for their tempo- 
rary use. It is an inconvenient room, and the school suffers for 
the want of better accommodations. 

The schools in this Ward are all full ; some of them, particu- 
larly those in Franklin Street, are overflowing. New rooms 
must be obtained, or one or more houses erected. The Com- 
mittee are not prepared to offer any decided recommendation 
to the town on this subject. One plan has found considerable 
favor among them. It is to move the Franklin Schoolhouse 
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to Cross Street, for the children near Dana Hill, or sell the - 
building and erect a large schoolhouse upon the site. 4 

But perhaps it would be better, considering the prospective 
increase of population, in connection with present wants, to 
move the Franklin Schoolhouse toa spot to be procured some- 
where near Columbia Street, between Main Street and Broad- 
way, where it might accommodate another Primary School and 
the Middle School which is now in the Town-House, leaving the 
room thus vacated to be used for an Alphabet School ; and to 
build a large schoolhouse on the lot where the Franklin School- 
house now stands, —a house convenient for four schools, a 
Grammar School of 100 scholars, a Middle School of 60 schol- 
ars, a Primary School of 70 scholars, and an Alphabet School 
for 80 scholars. ‘lhe necessity of some such arrangement will 
be seen as we proceed. 

The Committee of last year suggested the possibility of — 
building a house for the Franklin Schools of such size and lo- 
cation as might accommodate also the children from Dana Hill. 
This project was submitted to the Selectmen, in conjunction 
with the School Commitiee, and after consideration was aban- 
doned, on account of the distance which many small children 
would be required to go. Nothing remains, then, but to make 
independent arrangements for the Franklin Schools, and for the 
children on Dana Hill. As it is impossible to tell how large a 
building will be wanted for the population in the last-named 
section of the town in future years, accommodations should be 
provided for present numbers, and changes made hereafter 
when required. 

The Committee are also of the opinion; that it would 
be a good arrangement for the town to sell the Mason School- 
house, with the land on which it stands, and sell the old 
Boardman house and erect a building on the Boardman lot, 
of size sufficient to accommodate the schools now kept in 
both these buildings. ‘The Mason house is badly situated, 
surrounded by stables and mechanics’ shops, and at an ex- 
treme corner of the district which occupies it. The children 
come mostly from a considerable distance, and, what is a 
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great objection to some parents, are obliged to cross the 
Main Street ; sometimes, on account of the travel and furious 
driving and racing, to the hazard of their lives. It is be- 
lieved that this arrangement might be made at a small expense, 
and with very great advantage to the schools. Our school- 
houses were erected originally to accommodate the then exist- 
ing population. But in consequence of the almost unexam- 
pled increase of this part of the town, spreading off in unex- 
pected directions, changes in éhe location as well as in the 
structure of some of these buildings seem necessary. 

In Ward II]. anew Grammar School has been organized, 
consisting of 70 scholars. ‘The children are all nearly of the 
same age, and though mostly young and in the early stages of 
Grammar School education, this school may be considered, on 
the whole, as among the most thriving and promising schools in 
town. In this Ward, a building is imperiously demanded. 
With. one exception, the schoolhouses in Kast Cambridge 
are inferior to most of the houses in the other sections of 
the town. One school, now kept in the old Academy build- 
ing, is in pressing need of better accommodations. The 
new Grammar School is full, and the High and Grammar 
School is overflowing. In afew months, it is expected that 
some fifty or sixty more scholars will be prepared to enter this 
school. The arrangement which the Committee propose is 
to divide the High and Grammar School, which is now suffer- 
ing from its great numbers and mixed character, and form a 
High School and a Grammar School. This will bring the 
Third Ward into favorable comparison, in respect to advantages 
enjoyed by the older scholars, with Wards I. and II. But this 
arrangement cannot be made until a new edifice is completed. 
It is the opinion of the Committee, and is understood to be the 
unanimous wish of the population more immediately concerned, . 
that the Putnam Schoolhouse should be removed to some spot 
to be procured north of Cambridge Street, and that the new 
building be erected on the Putnam lot. 

It will be remembered that the Committee of last year made 
a general statement, in their annual report, of the condition of all 
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the schoolhouses in the town. From that report it was evident 
that extensive repairs would be needed. ‘The present Board, 
soon after their election, took this subject into careful consid- 
eration, whereupon it was ‘* Resolved, that a special commit- 
tee be appointed, consisting of one from each Ward, whose duty 
it shall be, first, to visit all the schoolhouses in town, and con- 
sider, in connection with the last report, what repairs it is ne- 
cessary to make upon said buildings ; second, to inquire whether 
some person or persons cannot be employed to undertake all 
the necessary repairs in one job or jobs, for a reasonable com- 
pensation, and report the result of their examination and inqui- 
ries to this Board, for action thereon.”? ‘This subcommittee 
attended to the duty assigned them with an experienced me- 
chanic, and, after making their report, with accompanying esti- 
mates, the spirit of the resolution as far as practicable was com- 
plied with. Important repairs, many of them of a permanent 
character, were accordingly made. ‘The houses were cleansed, 
some of them painted, and offensive marks and disfigurations 
were generally removed. But froma desire to observe the 
strictest economy, much that ought to have been done was left 
unattempted. A considerable outlay for these purposes will 
consequently be required another year. Our prudential ex- 
penses are always large. But when it is remembered that these 
buildings are constantly occupied, and some of them by two or 
three hundred children, it is rather matter of surprise that the 
injury to them is no greater. 

In distributing the lisaierteduded for instruction, your Com- 
mittee have exercised as much wisdom as they possessed. 
They have endeavoured to do justice to each school, and to 
each section of the town. But in managing so large a concern 
as our present school system; with children of diverse ages, 
from different localities, with schools of no less than five dis- 
tinct grades, and schoolroonis of various structure and dimen- 
sions, an exact numerical equality in the disbursements could not 
always be maintained. ‘l'ake for example the Grammar and High 
Schools, which are by far the most expensive schools we have. 
In Ward I., according to present numbers and rates, to instruct 

3) 
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93 scholars of this class, it costs $1,500, or ¢ 16:12 per scholar. 
In Ward II., to instruct 314 of these scholars, it costs $3,100, 
or $ 9°87 per scholar.. In Ward III., 204 of these scholars 
cost $1,750, or $ 8°57 per scholar. A High School master, 
at a salary of $800a year, is employed in every High School. 
If the number of scholars rises to 45 or upwards in these 
schools, where the classics are taught and the studies are various, 
it is necessary to have an assistant. The salary of these assist- 
ant teachers being but $250, while the expense of the school 
is increased with the enlargement of numbers, the cost per schol- 
ar is diminished. So in every Grammar School we employ a 
master for $700. If the schoolroom is large and the attend- 
ance numerous, assistants are employed, —and the cost per 
scholar proportionally diminished. In the High School of 
Ward I., instead of 30 scholars, the master might profitably and 
would cheerfully take charge of 40. If this number would at- 
tend, as probably they ought, then the average cost of educating 
a scholar in the High School and the Grammar School would be 
diminished to $ 14:56. ‘Those schools which have just schol- 
ars enough for one master, like the Grammar School at Kast 
Cambridge, can be instructed at less expense, proportionally, 
than those which have less or even a few more scholars. But 
if the increase is sufficient to occupy the full time of one assist- 
ant, as in the Mason Grammar School, in Ward II., then the 
expense is considerably diminished. If there are scholars 
enough, and the room is large enough, for two assistants, the cost 
per scholar is diminished still farther. But, with the present 
schoolrooms and the present population, exact uniformity can- 
not be maintained. High School scholars in each section of 
the town are entitled to High School instruction, nor does it 
depend upon the Committee whether there shall be 30 or 100 
of this description. The only way of securing pecuniary equal- 
ity. would be by selecting teachers for the smaller High 
Schools of inferior value, who will labor for a reduced com- 
pensation. But this would occasion a disparity of advantages, 
alike undesirable in view of the Committee, and unsatisfactory 
to the people. 
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In connection with these schools in Ward I., the Committee 
desire to call the attention of their fellow-citizens to an impor- 
tant change which has been made in the arrangement of them. 
Some years ago, the girls were gathered into one school and the 
boys into another, and the girls being more advanced than 
many of the boys, the girls were placed under a classical in- 
structer, and their school was denominated the Female High 
School. Just at the close of the last school year, a request 
was presented to the Board, by the citizens interested, for 
the establishment of a High School for boys, that the boys 
might have equal advantages with the girls, but that the two 
sexes be still kept in distinct schools if the proposed arrange- 
ment could be made without uniting them. ‘The Commit- 
tee of the present year, as soon as they were organized, took 
the subject into careful consideration. It was found upon in- 
quiry that there were not more than 10 or 12 boys, at most, 
who would attend a High School, if one were organized. To 
support a High School for these boys merely was of course 
out of the question. One plan suggested was to give the Gram- 
mar School a classical master, and place this school on the 
same footing with the girls’ school. But this arrangement in- 
volved the necessity of discharging an excellent grammar mas- 
ter, who had long given uniform satisfaction, and of doing it in 
opposition to the publicly expressed wishes of the district. Be- 
sides, it would give both these schools that mixed character of 
High and Grammar School, under which the High School for 
girls had been seriously suffering. Past experience had con- 
vinced the Committee, that to unite a High School and Gram- 
mar School was greatly to injure both. It is impossible for 
a teacher to instruct both branches of such a school, with 
all its necessary variety of studies, successfully. The only 
course left was to bring these schools into the general school 
system of the town, and place the Grammar. School scholars 
of both sexes in the Grammar School, and the High School 
scholars of both sexes in the High School. In this way, 
a good Grammar School and a good High School might 
both be secured. ‘This arrangement was accordingly made, 
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but some parents, being dissatisfied, withdrew ther daughters 
from the schools, and this is probably the reason why the 
High School is at present so small. 

Whether parents have acted wisely in this matter belongs to 
them, not to the Committee, to decide. The objection 
to this arrangement, originating, as we understand it does, 
ina regard to the morals of the children, is certainly weighty 
if well founded. Your Committee, however, after serious 
consideration, are constrained unanimously to differ from 
them in opinion. In all the other schools of the town, boys 
and girls meet together every day, without injury, we be- 
lieve, to the morals of either. As far as we have been able to 
obtain information, after having enjoined vigilance upon the 
teachers, the evils feared, if they once existed in the schools, 
have long since been entirely banished from them. We have 
no reason to doubt that the children in our High and Grammar 
Schools are as decidedly delicate and respectful in their treat- 
ment of each other, as any similar classes of our adult popu- 
lation. 

There are doubtless advantages in educating masters and 
misses, towards the close of their common school education, in 
separate schools. ‘The sexes differ in intellectual as well as 
in physical constitution ; and when this diversity becomes more 
decided, as it does about the period in question, a different dis- 
cipline and a different cultivation is unquestionably important 
to the best development of the true man in the one class, and 
of the softer, but no less noble, qualities of the true woman in 
the other. But these advantages can be secured in a good de- 
gree by an instructer of elevated character, competent to his 
profession, — especially whena female assistant is also employ- 
ed, — without a separation. 

But there are good influences also resulting from the educa- 
tion of the two sexes in the same school, which should not be 
left out of the account. } 

In a wisely governed school of this description, the manners 
of the boys are softened and their minds refined, while the girls 
are placed under that measure of restraint which conduces to 
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self-respect, watchfulness, and dignity of character. Besides, 
both sexes become acquainted with the good qualities of each 
other’s minds and hearts. The friendships which exist among 
them are more likely to be founded upon esteem, upon a per- 
ception of kindness, of honor, of scholarship, and such like vir- 
tues in each other, than when the idea of sex is too carefully 
kept in view. May not the manifestation of undue solicitude 
to keep them apart operate, by a natural law of association 
through the imagination, to strengthen the evil tendencies de- 
plored. Are there any means more likely to degrade the minds 
and vulgarize the whole character of either sex, than to educate 
them on principles which exclude all innocent friendships, all 
mutual regard for the excellences of each other’s characters, all 
pure affections and civilities, and lead them to the thought that 
there is nothing attractive in each other’s society, but just that 
which is founded on the lowest distinctions of their nature? It 
seems to us that it is not difficult for a wise and pure-minded 
instructer to inspire his pupils of both sexes with those high 
sentiments of propriety ; the boys with that sense of honor, that 
regard for the character of a gentleman, and the obligations of 
duty ; the girls with that delicacy and dignity so natural to the 
cultivated female spirit ; and both with that just appreciation of 
what is due to their nature, to public sentiment, to the conse- 
quences of actions, and to the laws of God, which will not only 
preserve them from gross immorality, but make their intercourse 
in the same schools like that of brothers and sisters in the same 
family, — alike purifying and ennobling. 

The extreme solicitude of some to keep up this kind of separa- 
tion reminds us of a circumstance which actually occurred in one 
of our country towns some twenty years ago. Ina large centre 
school, as occasional glances were sometimes thrown across 
the aisle, it was seriously proposed by a most ‘excellent citizen, 
that ‘¢ a squinting-board ” should be erected between the boys’ 
and girls’ side of the house, to prevent any ‘‘ casting of sheep’s 
eyes,”’ to the detriment of the morals of the school. What 
wise parent would be willing to send his children to a school, in 
which a squinting-board should not only separate brothers and 
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sisters, and shut out from the two sexes the cheerful light of 
each other’s countenances, but perpetually remind them that 
there is something degrading, something vulgarizing, something 
to be ashamed of in associating together, and even in looking 
at each other. 

Besides, if children cannot be trusted together amid all the 
restraints and preserving influences of a well governed school, 
if they cannot be taught to live together like brothers and ‘* sis- 
ters with all purity,”’ in the name of common sense, what is to 
become of them when thrown out into society ? 

Let us not be understood as particularly zealous to preserve 
the mixed character of our schools when circumstances allow a 
separation. All we mean to say is, that in our opinion it is 
generally safe, and on many accounts desirable, to educate boys 
and girls in the same school. But in the case which elicited 
these remarks, any other arrangement than that we have made 
was deemed impracticable. 

Your Committee wish to say further, that nothing apparently 
hinders the complete success of this arrangement but the feel- 
ings of some parents, which lead them to withhold their children 
from the school. In the opinion of those who attended the 
late examination, the school has never been doing better, at 
least for several years past, in every respect except numbers, 
than it is at the present time. 

Your Committee have made an attempt to introduce music 
into the schools. ‘They selected the four principal Grammar 
Schools of the town for the experiment. A teacher, Mr. Jo- 
seph Bird, was employed, according to a proposition of his own, 
at the rate of $50 a school, per annum, on condition that the 
experiment should prove successful, and there should be a suf- 
ficient surplus from the appropriation for the year to justify the 
expenditure. We are happy to say, that the result of the exper- 
iment, in three out of the four schools, has exceeded our most 
sanguine anticipations. Many of the children have already be- 
come able to read simple music scientifically and without hesi- 
tation. In the Grammar School at Kast Cambridge, where the 
examination in this branch was most satisfactory, every child 
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appeared to take part in the performances ; many of them, when 
called upon, could readily give the sound and measure of any 
note marked out for them, and not a few were able to sing alone, 
by note, the simple lessons of their text-book, with sweetness 
and propriety. 

There is but little doubt that the ability to sing is naturally 
almost coextensive with the ability to read. The same time 
and pains expended upon the former branch, as are now devoted 
to the latter, would probably give an average of nearly as many 
good singers as good readers. ‘The Messrs. Bird have prepar- 
eda manual for children, which bids fair to introduce a great 
improvement in the art of learning this noble science. It 
is designed to do for music what the ingenious Warren Col- 
burn did for arithmetic, in the production of his inimitable 
First Lessons. It proceeds on the principle of teaching one. 
thing ata time, beginning with the most simple elements, which, 
being mastered by thorough drilling, prepare the pupil for more 
difficult efforts, and in the end for the highest attainments. 

The advantage of music in schools is threefold. First, when 
taught as a science, it is a fine discipline for the youthful mind, 
scarcely inferior to the mathematics of which, in truth, it is a 
branch. Second, asa valuable attainment, not to say accom- 
plishment, scarcely any knowledge — when its influence upon 
social happiness, upon the moral feelings, upon the spirit of de- 
votion, is considered —is more worthy of the expense and labor 
necessary to acquire it. And third, music in schools, used as an 
occasional refreshment, is among the most successful methods of 
securing order, cheerfulness, and vigor of application in severer 
studies. We would like to have all the little children in the 
smaller schools able to sing together many innocent songs by 
rote ; and the pupils in the higher schools, in addition to mu- 
sic for recreation and for exciting good affections, attempt the 
mastery of this wonderful science. One or two hours spent in 
this study a week, with an occasional exercise of a few mo- 
ments daily, instead of being a detriment to other studies, is be- 
lieved to be positively advantageous to the general improve- 
ment of a school. 
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During the past year, a little more time than usual has been 
allowed for vacations. Children, especially small children, must 
have some opportunity for the improvement of their physical 
constitution, and for securing that elasticity of mind by rec- 
reation which is alike essential to health and to vigorous 
mental application. ‘There should be an effort, we think, 
to concentrate more intellectual energy into a shorter period of 
time. Severe study during school hours is probably less inju- 
rious to the body, to the mind, and to the morals of the chil- 
dren, than that listlessness and idleness in which the intervals 
between recitations are too often worn away. It is not ex- 
travagant to say, that one third of the time spent in many of our 
schools is worse than wasted, either in doing nothing or in 
doing mischief, or in inefficient, and therefore unsuccessful, 
efforts to perform the tasks assigned. We would give the 
children more to do in school, and more time for recreation out 
of it. 

If compelled, on pain of some heavy penalty, to secure the 
highest degree of intellectual improvement in the schools, we 
would begin by lengthening the vacations, and then, scholars and 
teachers being refreshed, we would demand, and could secure, 
more energetic teaching, and a closer and more earnest appli- 
cation. Let there be sufficient vacations, let the children 
attend constantly in term time, let real study be required dur- 
ing school hours, and a great improvement would soon be man- 
ifest, both in the health and in the mental progress of the 
scholars. 

In review of several past years, your Committee were never 
more encouraged than at the present time. ‘The progress of 
the children during the last year has been for the most part 
unusually good. The spelling, of which we have had so 
much reason to complain heretofore, is beginning to receive the 
attention which it deserves, and in many schools the pro- 
gress in this essential branch of an English education is highly 
satisfactory. More thoroughness is constantly manifested in 
the leading studies, especially in arithmetical instructions, and 
more of the teachers exhibit commendable ingenuity in devising 
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new methods of successfully imparting the required informa- 
tion, and more faithfulness is manifested in teaching those nu- 
merous little things, which are essential to be known, but can- 
not be articled in any system of instruction. 

We have been exceedingly gratified in the improvement 
which we have witnessed in the manners of the children. 
Though much in this department remains to be done, we are 
happy to say, that, through the efforts of the teachers, and the 
good disposition of many scholars, yielding to the wishes of the 
Committee and the dictates of their own consciences, the habit 
of defacing the buildings by foul words and engravings has been 
almost entirely broken up. ‘The public sentiment in most of our 
schools will no longer tolerate such indecencies, by whomsoever 
practised. Profane and impure language is fast going out of 
use. A gentleman living within a stone’s throw of one of our 
largest schoolhouses, in which between two and three hundred 
children are assembled daily, remarked, not long since, in a 
public meeting, that, though he had witnessed the sports of the 
children daily around his shop, and attended carefully to their 
language, he had not heard a vulgar word or a wicked word, 
for many months, from any one of them. A similar remark has 
been made concerning the children of another large school. 

We think, too, that a general habit of truth-telling, that queen 
of virtues, is rapidly gaining ground. Lying and deception, the 
prolific foster-parent of all vices, is held up as wicked, coward- 
ly, anddishonorable. The utmost sincerity and frankness is en- 
couraged, and, finding that interest as well as duty demands it, 
the larger part of the children are learning to speak out the 
truth, and many esteem the dishonor of their violated word 
more grievous than a wound. 

It gives us pleasure to bear testimony to the laudable ambi- 
tion and faithfulness of the teachers. We expect great things 
of them, and are not often disappointed. Their task is one of 
peculiar difficulty, and requires: high qualities for its successful 
performance. ‘This remark is especially true in respect to 
government. But when an instructer possesses wisdom and 
goodness, a true sense of the importance of his profession, and 
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a strong faith in his ability to secure its proper results, through 
the power of his inward consciousness and determination upon 
a school, without scolding, vociferation, or undue severity, a 
ready obedience to all just mandates will be generally obtained. 
There is much truth, as well as beauty, in the remark of the ac- 
complished Mrs. Sigourney, — ‘‘ Speak to a child —any child 
—ina calm, positive, clear voice, and he will be sure to obey 
you if you speak once, and only once.’’ He feels in a moment 
the power of authority, — and sometimes even before a word is 
spoken the fixed purpose and confidence of a good teacher 
diffuses itself as it were by magnetic influence over a school, 
conveying a spirit of contentment and subordination to every 
desk. 

We think that more pains should be taken to cultivate rever- 
ence. It promotes good order, dignity of conduct, elevation of 
feeling and happiness. The Creator intended that all children 
should look up, first to parents, then to himself, —a being of 
infinite power, wisdom, righteousness, and love, — and finally to 
teachers, magistrates, and all superiors in years and goodness. 
This sentiment was impressed upon the New England mind by 
our progenitors. Within the memory of many who are yet 
young, all the children were taught to say, Yes, Sir, and No, 
Sir, to take off their hats when a stranger, or any respectable 
citizen, went past, and above all, ‘‘ to rise up before the hoary 
head, and honor the face of the old man.”’ In loosing the man- 
ners of our old school gentlemen, are we in no danger of loosing 
those qualities of character which have given our venerated Com- 
monwealth, in respect to order, courteousness, and solid worth, 
a highly enviable position among the stars of our Union. We 
do not look for a restoration of all the customs of former times, 
but we think that care should be taken to observe that law of the 
State which requires the inculcation in our schools of ‘‘ all those 
virtues which are the ornament of human society, and the basis 
upon which a republican institution is founded.”’ 

Among these virtues, the statutes enumerate ‘‘ the principles 
of piety.”” The peculiarities of any denomination cannot of 
course be tolerated in the schools. But there is a broad plat- 
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form laid down by the Commonwealth, on which all Christians 
can meet. A serious recognition of the Divine Being and of 
the Saviour of the world, a sense of personal accountability 
and of the excellency of our religion, with obedience to its pre- 
cepts, are alike essential to a proper development of the 
youthful mind, to its security from evil, and to the approbation 
of the Creator. " 

But, aside from other considerations, it is universally con- 
ceded that morality is indispensable to the welfare, if not to the 
very existence, of a republic. Patriotism, therefore, demands 
the inculcation of the virtues, especially justice, integrity, and 
benevolence. But, in the words of our own great Washington, 
‘¢ Let us with caution indulge the supposition, that morality can 
be maintained without religion. Whatever may be conceded 
to the influence of refined education upon minds of a peculiar 
structure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious princi- 
ple.”’ * 

The Committee would urge upon parents the importance 
of keeping their children at school, as much of the time as 
possible, till they are at least 16 years of age. It is the 
one golden opportunity of life, which, being lost to the pur- 
poses of education, can never again be recovered. Many are 
compelled, by straitened circumstances, to allow their child- 
ren but-a small portion of the year for instruction, and some 
_to withdraw them altogether. We appreciate the hardships to 
which this class of our citizens are subjected. But we entreat 
such parents, if life can be sustained in any other way, to take 
care how they deprive their sons and daughters of the bread of 
knowledge. As New Englanders, a good education is -their 
birthright. You may be able to leave them no legacy in stocks 
or lands, or in renown, but you can will them a rich capital 
in good habits, maxims of conduct, intelligence, and virtue, 
through the agency of the schools. If you would not have them 
always oppressed by poverty and ignorance, —if you wish 
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them to be the comfort and the pecuniary support of your old 
age, do not withdraw them from the schools. ' In the attainment 
of knowledge, it is with them now or never. A boy kept out 
of school, from 14 to 16 years of age, looses that which money 
cannot afterwards buy, and for which an uneducated man, if 
perchance he should succeed in business and become affluent, 
would give hundreds, of even thousands, of dollars to have ob- 
tained in its time. 

It has been a subject of serious complaint heretofore, that the 
schools are too large ; that the instructers cannot attend to as 
many lessons as the children are able to learn ; and that much 
time has been left on the hands of the pupils, to the injury of 
their mental habits and the discipline of the school. ‘Through 
the liberality of the town in the appropriations voted last spring, 
the Committee have succeeded in diminishing this evil in a de- 
gree. ‘I'his remark is particularly true of the Middle Schools, 
which are among the most difficult, most important, and most 
economical of the schools. But some of the schools of this 
description, and several in the other grades, are still too large. 
The law of the Commonwealth allows 50 children to a school, 
and requires an assistant teacher when an average attendance of 
this number is exceeded, unless the towns otherwise order by 
special vote. This matter was acted upon some years ago by 
the citizens of Cambridge, and referred to the discretion of the 
School Committee, who have generally found it necessary to 
keep the schools very much larger than the quota specified. Nor 
do we think it important to reduce them all within the prescribed 
limits. By asystem of classification peculiar to this town, more 
children can be successfully instructed by one teacher than 
probably in any other town in the region. ‘To perfect the ar- 
rangement, however, a considerable diminution of numbers 
in some schools is required. In the Grammar Schools, 50 
pupils are as many as one master can properly instruct, 100 
would give full employment to a master and an assistant, 150 
to a master and two assistants; a Middle School might have 
60 scholars, without serious detriment ; a Primary School, 70 ; 
and an Alphabet School, 75 or 80 ; — making a saving in the 
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eight Middle Schools of the instruction of 80 children ; in the 
six Primary Schools of the instruction of 120 children ; and in 
the four Alphabet Schools of the instruction of from 100 to 120 
children. Inthe Mixed Schools, when the population does not 
admit of the usual classification, the number should not exceed 
that prescribed by the Commonwealth, while in the High 
Schools, no one master unassisted can properly instruct more 
than about 40 children. If the population was more uniformly 
distributed over the territory, and our schoolrooms were of ap- 
propriate size, we might educate our children at a small compara- 
live expense. As it is, however, while we believe the school 
privileges of the Cambridge children quite equal to those in 
any of the neighbouring towns, we learn from the Abstract of 
the Massachusetts School Returns for 1844 —45, that we raise — 
less money per scholar for the children between the ages of 4 
and 16 than is raised in most of the towns around us. As 
few of the citizens will have opportunity to see the abstract, 
we give below the names of the towns which raise more per 
scholar than Cambridge, with the actual amount against each of 
them. 


Somerville, $ 7°64 Dorchester, 4°52 
Brookline, 6°81 Roxbury, 4°49 
Boston, 6°76 Nantucket, 4°35 
Chelsea, 5°58 Worcester, 4-35 
Medford, #56 Newton, 4:26 
Brighton, 5°54 Weston, 4°20 
Charlestown, 5:09 Dover, 4°19 
New Braintree, 4+82 West Cambridge, 4°14 
Dedham, 4°81 Hull, 4:06 
Lowell, 4°70 Waltham, 4:01 
Watertown, 4°68 New Bedford, 3°96 
Milton, 4°56 Cambridge, 3°95 


It appears that Cambridge stands 24th on the list. It appears, 
also, that the town has risen on the scale of graduation, since 
the year preceding, from the 35th to the 24th, and probably at 
present would stand still higher. 

Though we wish to appear respectable in comparison with 
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our neighbours, your Committee think it should not be an object 
of ambition what town will expend the most money, but what 
town can produce the best schocls. And if Cambridge can ed- 
ucate her children as well for $3:95 or $4:00 per scholar, as 
other towns do for five, six, or seven dollars per scholar, ought 
not the community to be satisfied ? Ifthe question is, who can 
expend the most money, we may as well retire from the compe- 
tition ; but if the question is, who can furnish the largest amount 
of education for a given sum, we are ready for the trial. But, 
after all, success in,such rivalry is of little consequence, nor 
would the subject deserve a passing notice, if the town had not 
been reproached with comparative illiberality in its appropria- 
tions for the schools. What we wish is to see all the youth in 
Massachusetts, and in the world, thoroughly and highly educat- 
ed, —and God speed the towns which are more noble in this 
strife than ourselves ! 

The whole amount raised for instruction last year was 
$12,000. ‘The whole amount expended, including ¢$ 150 not 
yet paid, for music, is $11,558°37, leaving a surplus o 
$ 441-63. | 

In consequence of new schools which have been formed, and 
other arrangements which have been made, the expenses of the 
schools will be considerably increased another year. It will be 
seen from a foregoing table, that to sustain them at their present 
rates, $3,200 will be needed for Ward I., $5,775,-for Ward 
II., and $3,400, for Ward III., in all $12,375. If music is 
continued in the schools, especially if it is carried into other 
schools, there will be an additional expense of some $300. It 
will be necessary to establish a new Grammar School in Ward 
III., and another in Ward II. In this Ward, since the com- 
mencement of the term, one of the Grammar Schools is literally 
full, and the other overrunning, having already between 20 and 
30 scholars more than seats. How these are to be immediately 
provided for is a problem which your Committee have not yet 
solved. Should nothing special prevent, a large class from each 
of the Middle Schools will be qualified for promotion in August, 
making in all quite pupils enough for a Grammar School at that 
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time. If these schools should be established, it will require 
$700 to carry them from August through the school year. 
There must probably be another Middle or Primary School in 
the Second Ward ; and another Alphabet School is imperiously 
demanded. Allowing ¢$ 300 for these schools, there must be 
added $ 1,300 to the present rates, making in all $13,675. In 
this rapidly increasing town, there are every year unexpected 
expenses for instruction. The citizens can judge what sum it is 
best to appropriate, but it would be hardly safe to commence 
the year, expecting to keep within the allowance, with an ap- 
propriation much short of $14,000. 

This sum seems large, but it must be remembered, that, from 
the rapid inflowing of population, Cambridge now contains be- 
tween 12,000 and 13,000 inhabitants, and the valuation of its 
property has risen to $8,600,336, which is over eight hundred 
thousand dollars more than that of the preceding year. 

The expenses for schools are necessarily greater now, in 
proportion, than they will be when the town or city, or what- 
ever it may be, has become more consolidated. But the pres- 
ent is a golden opportunity for laying the foundations of a body 
politic, in intelligence, virtue, and piety, on which our descend- 
ants, in future generations, may raise a lofty superstructure of 
wisdom, goodness, and happiness, and make Cambridge — the 
ancient seat of our noble University —the glory of New 


England, as New England is now the glory of the world. 
By order of the School Committee, 
W. A. STEARNS, Chairman. 


Cambridge, March 3, 1846. 
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